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THE SHOE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


150 still the leading states in value of shoes produced. very rapidly, and it was to the -advantage of manufac- 
But as the tanning and shoe industries expanded with turers to be near their markets and sell direct to retailers, 
~ 100 the growing population, there began a westward migra- keeping in touch with style and demand. The industry nor- 
\g tion which reached Illinois and Missouri. For leather mally has two peaks: one just before Easter, and the other 
tanning, a suitable water supply and access to hemlock in the fall. Such conditions preclude any economies which 
iF and oak forests were essential. When the eastern forests would result from large-scale production. Small plants are 
had been depleted, the industry moved west. But with the the rule, and shoe manufacturing is a highly competitive 
development of new sources of tannic acid, access to an industry which can be entered with limited capital. 
ample supply of hides became the dominant factor. Thus The retail market for shoes is very closely controlled. 
: the tanning and shoe industries followed the meat-pack- About half of the total production of the manufacturers 
| 500 ing plants to the Midwest. In this State there are 62 shoe goes direct to retailers, about one-fourth is distributed - 
factories, 36 in Chicago, and the others located i in several by wholesale branches of the manufacturing concerns 
4150 important downstate cities. themselves, and one-fifth is marketed through independent 
Large-scale growth in shoe manufacturing dates back distributors. These distribution methods gear production 
|= to the Civil War period. The development of mechanical closely to actual levels of demand, and prevent the ac- 
}50 equipment and the increased demand caused by the war cumulation of burdensome inventories in periods when — 
stimulated progress in the industry. Eastern makers could demand is slack. This type of merchandising, together 
Jo not supply the great needs, and accordingly large con- with the acquisition of tanneries for better control of raw 
tracts were placed with manufacturers in St. Louis and materials, has resulted in notably close integration of 
Chicago. By 1866, Chicago was definitely a shoe center. operations in shoe manufacturing. 
Mechanization tended to concentrate the industry, so Shoes are an economic necessity for which the demand 
that from 1860 to 1939 the number of shoe-producing shows little change year by year. Before the war, con- 
250 establishments declined from about 12,500 to approxi- sumers were showing a tendency to make more frequent 
mately 1,050. purchases of less expensive shoes. Under rationing, which 
ay The available labor supply has had a great influence limits civilians to two pairs a year, and with styles and 
al on the location of shoe factories. Because of political con- colors restricted, better grades are being purchased. How- 
ditions in Germany, many skilled artisans came from that ever, top grades of leather are reserved for the armed, 
= country to the United States just before. the Civil War. forces and lend-lease. When the war ends, shoe manu- 
Groups of tanning and shoe workers settled in the rising facturers will have no reconversion problems, and when A 
50 Midwestern cities, and their experience and craftsman- rationing is lifted and price controls relaxed their out- Bt 
ship aided the expanding industries. Handwork is still put may soon exceed the record 1941 production of i 
RCH 


For centuries, the manufacture of shoes and the allied 
industry of leather tanning have been engaged in by 
great numbers of workers. Even in antiquity, footwear 
of some kind was the most essential article of clothing, 
and every family possessed the “eight simple tools” and 
the skill necessary to supply its own needs. 

In this country, whose industries began to develop 
soon after the Industrial Revolution, one of the earliest 
occupations was the making of shoes. At first, manufac- 
ture was by hand and conducted under a “farming out 
system,” which soon employed many workers in the 
northeastern states. Massachusetts and New York are 


required in producing the better grades of shoes, and a 


supply of such highly skilled labor is usually found only 
in metropolitan areas. This fact probably explains why 
Chicago and St. Louis are centers of the industry and 
produce almost all types of shoes. For medium-grade shoes, 
machinery can be used to a greater extent and labor can 
be employed more cheaply. Hence, downstate factories, 
which employ relatively more women, tend to produce 
types of shoes for whose manufacture highly skilled hand 
labor is not required. 

Before the present war, the style and seasonal ele- 
ments in shoe manufacture had significant effects on the 
type and size of establishments. Styles used to change 


498,382,000 pairs. 
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A GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


The late President ordered a study of the question of a 
guaranteed annual wage for labor to be made by the 
advisory board of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is currently 
engaged in surveying for that board the available guaran- 
teed annual wage plans and other devices for employ- 
ment stabilization. The matter of a guaranteed annual 
wage is rapidly becoming a subject of considerable public 
interest and concern. Arguments pro and con are being 
advanced by able persons representing both labor and 
management. 

The issue is being pressed by the United Steel Work- 
ers Union, a C.I.O. affiliate. Other unions, such as the 
Automobile and Meat-Packing, are watching the issue with 
great interest. The outcome of this issue will have an im- 
portant bearing on postwar wages, employment, prices, 
and industrial relations in general. In the interest of sus- 
tained employment and industrial peace it is important 
that this problem should receive most careful study. 

Everyone recognizes the desirability of regular em- 


- ployment, which means sustained income. Unemployment 


breeds poverty, disease, bloodshed, and national degrada- 
tion. It is a reflection on our ability to plan measures 
which will avoid—or at least mitigate—the ravages of a 
business depression. As we consider the great debt we 
owe to the men and women who will defeat our enemies 
and the people who supply the materials to make victory 
possible, we must not permit them to face another eco- 
nomic depression which damages a nation only slightly 
less than war itself. Can a guaranteed annual wage 
prevent this? 

The guaranteed annual wage proposal asks that the 
employee be guaranteed forty hours’ work each week for 
fifty-two weeks, or 2,080 hours per year, multiplied by the 
employee’s hourly wage rate. Should the employee, during 
the course of the year, for reasons beyond his control, 
not work the full hours and thereby not make the mini- 
mum wages, the difference would be made up by the 
employer. The guaranteed minimum wage would be forth- 
coming regardless of any change in general business 
conditions. 

Tne proponents of the plan cite guaranteed wage plans 
now in effect in a few industries—notably food and soap 
processors—strictly consumer goods industries. In these 


concerns, management has been so successful in antici- 
pating the demand for its products that it can maintain 
a stable annual production rate and guarantee employ- 
ment. The demand for the products of these concerns is 
relatively inelastic, being influenced little, or not at all, 
by price changes and seasons. 

Unfortunately, the demand for most goods is both 
elastic and seasonal. Likewise, the demand for many of 
our goods is “derived” from the demand for other goods, 
None of these factors is controllable in a free economy, 
In the final analysis, it is the consumer who really deter- 
mines what goods will be produced and in what quantity, 
If he regularly buys the goods he wants, there will be a 
steady flow of money income to the producer, to the work. 
ers, and to the owners of the plant which makes the 
goods. Theoretically, the steel producer, meat packer, auto 
manufacturer—anyone—could pay a guaranteed annual 
wage if someone would guarantee that he would have 
steady purchasers of his products throughout the year at 
prices which would fluctuate within very narrow limits. 
Unfortunately, we have no means as yet for controlling 
the caprice of price and demand. 

Management opposes the guaranteed annual wage for 
many reasons. It naturally objects to wage structures so 
high that it must price its own goods out of the market. 
It also points out that it has no way of guaranteeing 
interest or insuring profits. It is confronted with the 
necessity of paying wages which will keep an adequate 
and competent labor force in its plants. Maintaining con- 
sumer purchasing power is indeed important, but too much 
attention has been given to this item in postwar planning. 
Sustained employment for all workers is more likely to 
result from an economic balance among all wage, labor, 
and employment factors than from granting concessions 
to a few who, by control over a labor market, force such 
uneconomical concessions. The stubborn fact remains that 
the fund out of which any wage is paid—hourly, weekly, 
or yearly—is the product of labor. The wages can not be 
more than the product of labor for any period of time. 

A matter so important and far-reaching as a guar- 
anteed annual wage should not be fought out in the arena 
of collective bargaining. If it is a nationally desirable 
policy, it should be approached as a national issue. The 
government has taken upon its own shoulders more and 
more of the responsibility for prescribing and enforcing 
working conditions. In the postwar era rigid and inflexible 
wages and prices could become a most severe threat to 
prosperity. Responsible labor and government leaders, 
alike, should avoid measures which could easily defeat 
the ends they both desire. 

The battle to avoid the spiral of rising wages and 
prices, which has been rather successfully waged during 
the war years, will continue to plague the economy. Labor 
—in fact, everyone—will lose if the ravages of inflation 
overtake us in the postwar period. 

The welfare of the entire national economy can be 
better served by measures in which everyone shares the 
expense and participates in the benefits. Possibly a further 
expansion of the social security principle may serve this 
purpose. It is difficult to see how a guaranteed annual wage 
for a few will contribute to national economic stability. 


This Bureau has recently published Special Bulletin No. 5, 
Should I Start My Own Business? Copies may be ob- 
tained free on request from the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, 205 Commerce Building, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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April has always been an eventful month in world history. 
April, 1945, will surely be recorded by historians as equal- 
ing, if not exceeding, in significant national and world 
events any other April in history. The ‘sustained levels of 
output or even record-breaking production for the month 
no longer are front-page news. Political events and their 
repercussions overshadow economic achievements. 

The nearness of V-E Day brings the problem of de- 
mobilization into clear relief. The task has really begun 
before the end of military operations in Germany and its 
importance permits no delay in formulating plans for 
quick application. The problem of reconversion is upon us 
much sooner than we had expected and considerable im- 
provisation may be expected. Idle men and machines. and 
a consuming public clamoring. for goods will permit no 
elaborate reconversion planning. 

The defeat of Germany will have little immediate 
effect on the national economy. Cutbacks will be larger 
in certain war industries, notably munitions, than was 
anticipated early this year. In the interest of maintaining 
partial equilibrium, the cutbacks during the first three 
months after V-E will probably not reach 20 per cent. 
However, reliable sources believe war production may 
drop to 50 per cent of today’s levels by the end of the 
year. This means that half the present war production 
facilities will either be out of war production or will be 
available for production of civilian goods. 

Even moderate cutbacks imply some unemployment. 


The extent to which it becomes severe will depend on the | 


HIGH LIGHTS OF -THE NATION’S BUSINESS—APRIL 


speed of the reconversion plans. Businessmen, especially 
merchants, and fiscal units must reckon with a consider- 


able decrease in national income—now about $160 billions. 


National income could drop 15 per cent within the year, 
depending on the decrease in war expenditures, which in 
turn depends on the speed of the war with Japan. The 
spendable income of consumers, after taxes, could drop 
$15 billions within the year. 

The responsibility of easing the economy from maxi- 
mum war production to civilian production rests primarily 
with the War Production Board. Scattered cutbacks just 
now create no great problem, since there is a demand for 
the labor in other establishments. However, when cut- 
backs become the rule and reconversion becomes the 
major objective, fair rules and principles should be in 
operation to insure the smoothest possible transition. 

The threat of inflation, which is probably greater now 
than at any time in the past four years, is a matter of 
national concern, and rightly so. Pressure on wage rates 
has forced advances which, in effect, make the Little 
Steel Formula of only historical significance. Individual 
demand deposits in banks are in excess of $21 billions. 
Real estate prices, especially farm prices, are 100 to 110 
per cent above prewar levels. The billions of dollars worth 
of government property awaiting disposal presents another 
urgent problem. 

We are confronted with a series of problems in return- 
ing to partial peace which in themselves will permit no 
peace. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS—APRIL 


Most indicators of general business activity show little or 
no change in the past month. The established production 
levels will probably hold until V-E Day, after which they 
could be materially reduced on short notice. Because of 
the diversification of war production activity in this State, 
a cutback in war production will not affect all sections of 
the State with the same severity. Some Illinois war plants 
may be expected to operate at nearly full capacity until 
the last day of the war with Japan. The plants producing 
munitions will probably be first in the cutback list. Iron 
and steel mills, shipbuilding, auto and aviation concerns 
will probably continue with only minor interruptions. 

The State is fortunate in having so many concerns 
which will continue to turn out materials similar to what 
they now produce, with little interruption. The great coal 
mines will continue to produce coal; the oil and refinery 
products will likewise be unchanged; the great machine 
tool industries of the State will produce the same items, 
with minor changes of course, as they now produce; the 
packing houses, the farms, and all their products will re- 
main nearly the same. Fortunately, very few large concerns 
will be obliged to close up because there will be no use for 
their products in peace. The skills and technique de- 
veloped in the fast tempo of war production will still be 


available for producing consumer goods when the signal* 


is given to industry. 

The weather has been favorable for Illinois crops. 
Seeding work is reported as being ahead of other years. 
A splendid winter wheat crop of 26 million bushels is fore- 


cast, as compared with 24.5 million bushels last year. 
Reports indicate light frost damage to apples but little or 
no damage to peaches. Prices received by Illinois farmers 
for their commodities were a little higher than last month 
and 2.6 per cent higher than a year ago. Livestock prices 
remained practically unchanged, largely because of the 
ceiling prices on the products. 

Lake navigation opened on April 1, one week ahead of 
last year. This is a break for the steel mills, which report 
iron ore stocks at the lowest level in several years. Mild 


_ weather has not only been a help in opening the lakes, but 


railroads and many industrial plants have been greatly 
aided by it. Steel operations are currently at 103.0 per cent 
capacity, the highest in eleven months. 

Retail trade continues at all-time high levels. Heavy 
Easter sales and unseasonably warm weather have brought 
the total volume far above seasonal levels. Inventories are 
reported at lowest levels in three years. 

Oil production for March was 5.1 per cent above that 
of the previous month but the general trend, unfortu- 
nately, continues downward. Coal production for March 
was 9.3 per cent above that for February. Construction 
awards in March are high lighted by three large projects, 
a catalytic cracking plant in Will county amounting to 
$15,000,000, a $5,000,000 tire factory in La Salle County, 
and a $1,320,000 ordnance plant in Will County. Residen- 
tial construction increased 50 per cent in March as com- 
pared with March a year ago and was 28.8 ts cent over 
February of this year. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Percentage changes between March, 1944, and March, 
1945, in various indicators which measure business ac- 
tivity in Illinois are shown in Chart 1 and Table I. 

Construction contracts awarded showed a very large 
increase, 451.9 per cent, which was chiefly due to the 
awarding of large contracts for nonresidential construc- 
tion. Building permits showed a substantial increase of 
59.2 per cent. 

Department store sales recorded a gain of 28.0 per 
cent, partly the reflection of fears.of impending shortages 
of merchandise and partly indicating an increased tend- 
ency to purchase higher-priced goods. Life insurance sales 
increased 21.3 per cent; cost of living in Chicago, 2.9 
per cent; farm prices, 2.6 per cent; and bank debits, 1.6 
per cent. 

Electric power consumption increased 1.7 per cent, 
whereas coal production declined 2.0 per cent and petro- 


leum production decreased 10.5 per cent. 


Employment in total industry declined 4.7 per cent and 
that in manufacturing industries, 6.3 per cent. Industrial 
pay rolls increased 0.3 per cent, whereas those for manu- 
facturing decreased 0.9 per cent. 

A comparison of the March, 1945, figures with those 
for February shows increases for construction contracts 
awarded, 351.0 per cent; building permits, 88.5 per cent; 
department store sales, 41.0 per cent; bank debits, 34.6 per 
cent; life insurance sales, 16.9 per cent; coal production, 9.3 
per cent; petroleum production, 5.1 per cent; farm prices, 
0.5 per cent; and cost of living in Chicago, 0.2 per cent. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 


March, 1945 


Percentage Change Ind 

Indicators from 1935. 
Mar. Feb. | 1939= 

1944 | 1945 | 100 
+ 1.6 | +34.6 | 246.6 
Building permits*................. +59.2 | +88.5 | 112.4 
— 2.0} + 9.3 | 166.0 
Construction contracts awarded... .}+451.9 |+351.0 | 202.7 
Cost of living in Chicago®.......... + 2.9} + 0.2 | 126.0 
Department store sales*...........)| +28.0 | +41.0 | 210.6 
Electric power consumption’. ..,... + 1.7} — 1.3] 192.7 
Employment, industry*............ 4.7} — 0.5 | 136.2 
Employment, manufacturing?......| — 6.3 | — 0.9 | 149.4 
+ 2.6] + 0.5 | 175.0 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’.... . +21.3 | +16.9 | 140.7 
Pay rolls, industry*............... + 0.3} — 0.5 | 252.1 
Pay rolls, manufacturing®.......... -—- 0.9} — 0.8 | 296.8 
Petroleum production™............ -—10.5 | + 5.1 | 267.8 


*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; Illinois 
Department of Labor; *Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; *Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; ‘Bureau of the Census; "Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; ‘Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; “Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Connecticut; “State Geological Survey. : 


Wholesale Prices 


The index of wholesale prices on the 1926 base for 
March, 1945, was 105.3, the highest point attained since 
January, 1921. This was 1-4 per cent higher than the 
index for March, 1944. The price of farm products in- 
creased 2.9 per cent; building materials, 2.5 per cent; 
textile products, 1.9 per cent; hides and leather products, 
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Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
March, 1944, to March, 1945 


0.8 per cent; fuel and lighting materials and metals and 
metal products, 0.5 per cent each; and house furnishing 
goods, 0.2 per cent. There was no change in the price 
of foods, and that of chemicals and allied products de- 
clined 0.1 per cent. An increase of 0.1 per cent from the 
February figure was reported for all commodities and 
variations in individual classifications were slight. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
March, 1945 
Change 
Cc : rom ndex 
ommodity 
Mar. j{ Feb. 100 
1944 1945 
All commodities............ L +1.4 +0.1 105.3 
Paras +2.9 +0.2 127.2 
0.0 —0.1 104.6 
Hides and leather products....| +0.8 +0.2 117.8 
Textile products.............. +1.9 0.0 99.7 
Fuel and lighting materials....; +0.5 +0.1 83.4 
Metals and metal products.... . +0.5 0.0 104.2 
Building materials............ +2.5 +0.1 117.1 
Chemicals and allied products..| —0.1 0.0 94.9 
House furnishing goods........ +0.2 0.0 104.5 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +1.2 0.0 94.6 
+2.0 +0.1 115.7 
Semimanufactured articles. .... +1.4 0.0 95.0 
Manufactured articles......... +1.1 +0.1 101.6 
All commodities other than 
farm products. ........1..... +1.1 +0.2 100.4 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... +1.1 0.0 99.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


For March, 1945, bank debits in the fifteen reporting — 


FINANCE 


Illinois cities were 1.6 per cent higher than in March, 
1944, and 34.6 per cent above those of February, 1945. 
Many taxpayers had to make three separate payments in 
March this year: the finat payment on 1944 income; the 
final payment of the “unforgiven” tax on 1942 (or 1943) 
income; and the first quarter payments of the estimated 
1945 taxes due in excess of the amount to be withheld at 
the source. 

Increases from the March, 1944, bank debits amounted 
to 2.1 per cent for the Chicago Federal Reserve District, 
9.2 per cent for the St. Louis District, and 6.5 per cent for 
the United States. The increases from the February 
amounts for the same classifications were 28.2 per cent, 
17.1 per cent, and 15.4 per cent, respectively. 


‘TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
March, 1945, from 
City March March February 
1945 1944 1945 March Fe 

1944 1945 

$7 ,683 ,073 $7,558,962 $5,708 ,485 + 1.6 +34.6 
. . 15,982 13,640 13,317 +17.2 +20.0 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 73,915 6,749 66,074 —14.8 +11.9 
13,804 13,059 11,703 + 5.7 +18.0 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 


The $65,927,000 for ordinary life. insurance sales in 
Illinois in March, 1945, was an increase of 21.3 per cent 
over those for March, 1944, and of 16.9 per cent over 
those for the preceding month. Sales in the United States 
increased 15.4 per cent and 19.0 per cent, respectively, in 
the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


Cash farm income in Illinois, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was $94,633,- 
000 for January, 1945, as compared with $101,575,000 for 
the same month a year ago, a decrease of 6.8 per cent. 
The amount was 5.4 per cent less than the December, 
1944, figure. For corresponding periods, cash farm income 
in the United States increased 2.3 per cent and decreased 
7.4 per cent, respectively. 


Commercial Failures 


Illinois had 7 commercial failures with liabilities of $110,- 
000 in February, 1945, as compared with 19 failures with 
liabilities of $143,000 in February, 1944. For the first two 
months of the year there were 10 failures with liabilities 
of $393,000, whereas for the same period in 1944 there 
were 29 failures with liabilities of $321,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from gollar amounts) 


February January-February 
Year 
Failures| Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
ae 7 $110 10 $ 393 
Peer 19 143 29 321 
34 195 77 572 
79 818 159 1,459 
63 1,038 127 1,644 
90 793 181 1,687 


Source: Dun's Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Coal production of shipping mines in Illinois for March, 
1945, was 6,038,492 tons, a decrease of 2.0 per cent from 
that of March, 1944, but an increase of 9.3 per cent over 
that of February, 1945. The output for the month was 
66.0 per cent above the average for the period 1935-1939. 

Shaft mines reported March production amounting to 
4,572,957 tons and strip mines accounted for 1,465,535 
tons. The number of shipping mines reporting was 98: 
the number of men who worked was 24,298; and the 
average number of days worked was 22. 


Petroleum 


In March, 1945, petroleum production in Illinois was 
5,999,000 barrels, a decrease of 10.5 per cent from that of 
March, 1944, but an increase of 5.1 per cent over that of 
February, 1945. 

The number of new producing wells completed in 
March, 1945, was 47, as compared with 68 in the same 
month last year and 74 last month. 


Electric Power Production 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric power production in Illinois for February, 
1945, as shown by the report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, was 1,188,229,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 
1.2 per cent over that for February, 1944, but a decrease 
of 13.3 per cent from that of January, 1945. Production 
for the first two months of the year was 2,558,787,000 
kilowatt hours, an increase of 4.9 per cent over that for 
the first two months in 1944, 

The amount produced in the United States showed 
decreases of 2.6 per cent for February from that for the 
same month a year ago and of 11.1 per cent from the pre- 
ceding month. The production for the two-month period 
was 0.4 per cent higher than in the corresponding period 
last year. 


Electric Power Consumption 


(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure: of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The eleven largest electric utility companies in Illi- 
nvis reported that in March, 1945, they sold ultimate con- 
sumers 1,077,745,631 kilowatt hours of electricity. This 
was an increase of 1.7 per cent over sales for March, 
1944, but a decrease of 1.3 per cent from those for Feb- 
ruary, 1945. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 


tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement . 


of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 


of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be. 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In March, 1945, building permits valued at $6,482,552, 
were issued in the 191 reporting Illinois cities, an in- 
crease of 59.2 per cent over those of March, 1944, and of 
88.5 per cent over those of February, 1945. 

Compared with March, 1944, the building permit valu- 
ation more than doubled for new residential building and 
new nonresidential building, whereas that for additions, 
alterations, repairs, and installations declined 30.8 per 
cent. The amount for new residential building for March, 
1945, was more than triple that for February, 1945; the 
figure for new nonresidential building increased 17.4 per 
cent; but that for additions, alterations, repairs, and 
installations decreased 10.9 per cent. The value of build- 
ing permits issued during the first quarter of 1945 was 
$12,403,201, an increase of 16.3 per cent from the $10,661,- 
216 reported for the corresponding period in 1944. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The value of construction contracts awarded in March, 
1945, was $33,688,000, an increase of 451.9 per cent over 
those for March, 1944, and of 351.0 per cent above the 
February, 1945, figure. 

Although the amounts awarded for residential build- 
ing and for public works and utilities were practically one 
and one-half times what they were a year ago, the amount 
for nonresidential building was almost twelve times that 
awarded in the same month in 1944. The March, 1945, 
figures showed increases over those for February of 288 
per cent for residential building; 40.9 per cent for public 
works and utilities; and 757.5 per cent for nonresidential 
building. Of the $28,056,000 awarded for nonresiden- 
tial building $26,656,000 was allocated to manufacturing 
buildings. 

Contracts awarded for the first quarter of 1945 
amounted to $47,926,000, an increase of 121.6 per cent 
over those for the corresponding period in 1944. 

The volume of all construction contracts awarded in 
the 37 Eastern States for the first three months of 1945 
was 30.4 per cent more than that for the same period a 
year ago. The main increase in activity was in nonresi- 
dential construction, especially buildings used for manu- 
facturing purposes. 


Table V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
Mar., 1945, from 
Mar. Mar. Feb. 
Type of Construction 1945 1944 1945 i 
Mar. Feb. 
1944 1945 


Total Construction. .|$33,688 $6,104 | $7,470 +451.9| +351.0 


Total Building........ 31,067 4,368 5,610 +611.2) +453.8 
Residential. ........ 3,011 2,007 2,338 + 50.0)+ 28.8 
Nonresidential...... 28,056 2,361 3,272 |+1,088.3)+757.5 

Public works and 

2,621 1,736 1,860 + 40.9 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 39 independent department stores in IIli- 
nois indicate that sales were 28 per cent higher in March, 
1945, than in March, 1944, and 41 per cent above those 
for February, 1945. The large increase in sales over those 
in the same month a year ago was more significant be- 
cause in March, 1944, sales were unusually high, in an- 
ticipation of higher excise taxes on many items effective 
April 1, 1944. Department store sales for January-March 
were 22 per cent higher than for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Chicago had 9 reporting independent department 
stores, whose sales for March, 1945, were 23 per cent 
higher than those for the same month a year ago and 33 
per cent higher than for last month. For the first quarter 
of 1945, their sales were 21 per cent higher than for the 
first quarter of 1944. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 1,801 independent retail stores other than depart- 
ment stores in Illinois for March, 1945, were 16 per cent 
higher than in March, 1944, and 26 per cent higher than 
those of February, 1945. The amount for the first three 
months of 1945 was 11 per cent higher than for the same 
period in 1944, 

Increases in sales for March, 1945, compared with 
those for the same month a year ago were reported for 
florists, 80 per cent; shoe stores, 77 per cent; men’s cloth- 
ing and furnishings stores, 57 per cent; the apparel group, 
36 per cent; dry goods and general merchandise stores 
and hardware stores, 33 per cent each; women’s ready-to- 
wear stores, 27 per cent; candy, nut, and confectionery 
stores, 25 per cent; family clothing stores, 24 per cent; the 
lumber-building-hardware group and furniture stores, 21 
per cent each; the furniture-household-radio group, 20 per 
cent; general stores and filling stations, 17 per cent each; 
lumber-building materials dealers, 16 per cent; grocery 
stores, 11 per cent; and drug stores, 10 per cent. Seven 
other classifications showed gains of from 1 per cent to 
8 per cent, one remained practically the same, and four 
declined. 

Compared with figures for a month ago, increases 
occurred in men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 74 per 
cent; shoe stores, 63 per cent; the apparel group, 58 
per cent; florists, 57 per cent; women’s ready-to-wear 
stores, 52 per cent; hardware stores, 48 per cent; and 
family clothing stores, 46 per cent. Four classifications 
had increases varying from 33 per cent to 38 per cent; 
four from 21 per cent to 29 per cent; eleven from 10 per . 
cent to 18 per cent and two from 6 per cent to 9 per cent, 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Percentage Change whereas one decreased 6 per cent. 
Kind of Busin March, 1945, from Chicago had 600 reporting independent stores other 
- —_— March | February than department stores, whose sales for March, 1945, 
1944 1945 were 12 per cent higher than those for March, 1944, and 
24 per cent above those for February, 1945. 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +28 +41 TABLE VII 
‘ OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... +16 +26 RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 
Grocery AER (without fresh meats) +11 +16 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) + 8 +12 Percentage Change 
Meat markets, fish markets........ 6 + 6 March, 1945, aoe 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. +25 +15 City and Population Group 
Eating and Drinking Places......... + 5 +10 March February 
Restaurants, cafeterias, Se + 5 +9 1944 1945 
eneral Stores (wit 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... +17 ,000 and over.......... +17 +23 . 
Dry Goods and General Mdse.Stores:.|_ +33 | +38 +34 
Apparel Group. ..... +38 +3 East St. Louis... +4 +25 
amily clothing stores. ........... 
rr oe ate +77 +63 Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... +24 +35 
Jewelry —18 +21 +25 +24 
Automotive Group... ..... +% +17 +16 +35 
Motor-vehicle dealers.........°... - 9 +18 +17 +29 
F urniture-Household-Radio +20 +27 +37 
Household appliance dealers. ...... + 8 +15 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. . . +21 +29 Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +26 +37 
Hardware stores. ................ +33 +48 Cities—5,000 to 9, +24 +31 
Lumber-building materials dealers. .| +16 +22 Cities—2,500 to 4,999... +22 +28 
+1 +15 Places of less than +15 +28 
*Less than 0.5 per cent. Source: Bureau of the Census. - 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Employment as reported by a sample group of Illinois 
industrial establishments, for March, 1945, was 0.5 per 
cent less than in February, 1945, and pay rolls for the 
same group also declined 0.5 per cent. Total industrial em- 
ployment decreased 4.7 per cent from that of March, 1944, 
whereas pay rolls increased 0.3 per cent. 

Employment for the manufacturing industries for 
March, 1945, declined 0.9 per cent from the February, 
1945, figure and 6.3 per cent from that of March, 1944. 
Compared with February, employment decreased in food, 
beverages, and tobacco, 3.5 per cent; paper goods, print- 
ing and publishing, 2.2 per cent; transportation equipment, 
1.6 per cent; textiles, and chemicals and allied products, 
0.7 per cent each; clothing and millinery, 0.6 per cent; 
metals and machinery, 0.3 per cent; and stone, clay and 
glass, 0.2 per cent. Increases were shown for rubber 


products, 0.9 per cent; leather and allied products, 0.6 per 
cent; and wood and allied products, 0.1 per cent. Pay rolls 
in manufacturing establishments declined 0.8 per cent 
from the figure for last month and 0.9 per cent from that 
for the same month a year ago. 

Nonmanufacturing establishments showed an increase 
of 0.8 per cent in the March, 1945, employment figure 
from that for February, 1945. Increases were recorded for 
mail order houses, 5.1 per cent; building construction and 
contracting, 4.6 per cent; wholesale and retail trade com- 
bined, 1.4 per cent; public utilities, 0.8 per cent; and 
wholesale trade, 0.5 per cent. Department and variety 
stores, services, and coal mining recorded decreases of 
1.4 per cent, 1.3 per cent, and 0.6 per cent, respectively, 
For the same period pay rolls increased 0.9 per cent, 
Increases occurred in mail order houses, 3.2 per cent; 
department and variety stores, 2.0 per cent; building 
construction and contracting, and public utilities, 1.8 per 
cent each; and wholesale and retail trade combined, 1.1 
per cent. 

Weekly earnings for Illinois workers in all reporting 
establishments were $55.50 for men, $33.46 for women, and 
$47.65 for the two combined. In the manufacturing indus- 
tries they were $56.32 for men, $35.20 for women and 
$50.48 for both combined. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change March, 1945, from February, 1945 
City—Area . All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls 

—0.5 -0.5 —0.9 —0.8 +0.8 +0.9 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. —0.4 —0.3 —0.8 —0.6 +0.9 +1.3 
es —0.6 —0.5 —1.2 —1.1 +0.9 +1.6 
Suburban cities..................... +0.9 +0.8 +0.9 +1.1 +0.5 —2.3 
DOWNSTATE AREA................ —0.9 —1.0 —1.1 —1.1 +0.4 —0.7 
Alton-Wood River................... —0.2 +0.7 —0.1 +0.7 —2.4 —1.2 
—1.5 ~ +0.4 —1.9 +0.3 +4.9 +2.3 
—2.3 +0.1 —3.2 —0.1 +3.8 +3.3 
—2.7 —3.0 —2.9 —3.6 —1.2 +4.4 
Decatur area................000005, —2.4 —2.4 —2.6 —2.5 —0.2 +0.2 
East St. Louis area.................. —2.3 -—1.0 —2.3 —0.9 —2.0 -—1.9 
WOME Ke ods —1.1 +0.3 —1.0 +0.8 —2.1 —7.6 
—0.9 —3.5 —1.1 —3.7 
Granite City area................... —0.0 -0.8 —0.0 —0.6 0.0 —3.2 
ankakee-Bradley area.............. +0.2 +1.1 —0.1 +0.6 

La Salie-Peru-Oglesby................ —0.6 —0.0 —0.7 —0.1 +0.7 +0.9 
—2.5 —1.7 —2.7 —1.8 —0.8 +0.7 
s —1.5 —1.8 —1.5 —1.9 —1.9 —0.7 
—0.6 —0.3 —0.7 —0.3 +1.3 +3.9 
Rock +1.2 —1.3 +1.3 —1.4 
—0.6 —1.3 —1.4 —1.6 +2.5 +0.2 
Sterling-Rock Falls.................. —4.0 -—5.3 —3.9 —5.3 
-—0.5 —1.2 —1.0 -1.3 +0.6 —0.8 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 


COST OF LIVING 


slight decline of 0.4 per cent occurred in the price of 


. the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living —_ house furnishings. The miscellaneous goods and services 
hal measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, group increase was due to advances in the price of cigars, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, pipe tobacco, and men’s haircuts. However, prices were 
and a variety of miscellancens goods putchesed by tam- lower for toilet soaps and starch. Fuel, electricity and ice 
AS€ ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for * : : R di 
wl over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure did not change in price and rents will be surveyed in June. 
for changes in the expenditures of the average family for ; ‘ 
nd consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the Retail Food Prices 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
me changes. The index is very important when related to The cost of food in Chicago for March, 1945, was 2.6 
nd consumers’ earnings.) per cent higher than in March, 1944. This increase in cost 
ty The index of the cost of living in Chicago on the was chiefly due to gains in the price of fresh fruits and 
of 1935-1939 base was 126.0 for March, 1945, an increase of vegetables, 8.3 per cent; eggs, 2.7 per cent; cereals and 
ly, 2.9 per cent over that for March, 1944, and of 0.2 per cent bakery goods, 2.4 per cent; sugar and sweets, 1.8 per cent; 
nt. over that for February, 1945. The rise in the cost of and meats, 1.6 per cent. The increase of 0.4 per cent in 
it; living over the figure for the same month a year ago was the cost food over that of last month was mainly due to 
ng the result of increases in the cost of house furnishings, the rise of 4.2 per cent in the price of fresh fruits and 
er 10.7 per cent; clothing, 6.3 per cent; miscellaneous items, vegetables. However, the cost of eggs declined 6.8 per cent. 
1.1 44 per cent; food, 2.6 per cent; and fuel, electricity, and In March, 1945, the price of food in Peoria was 1.2 
ice, 0.2 per cent. Rents were surveyed in December. per cent above that for March a year ago. Increases 
ng The increase of 0.2 per cent in the index for all items occurred in the price of fresh fruits and vegetables, 7.3 
nd over that of the previous month was due to an increase in per cent; eggs, 1.9 per cent; dried fruits and vegetables, 
al the price of clothing, 0.9 per cent; of food, 0.4 per cent; 1.6 per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 0.6 per cent; and 
nd and of miscellaneous goods and services, 0.2 per cent. A sugar and sweets, 0.5 per cent. There were declines in 


TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 


the price of fats and oils, 1.6 per cent; meats, 0.7 per cent; 
dairy products and beverages, 0.3 per cent each; and 
canned fruits and vegetables, 0.2 per cent. The decrease of 
0.3 per cent in cost of food from that of last month may 
be chiefly attributed to declines of 6.6 per cent in the 


price of eggs and 1.0 per cent in the cost of fresh fruits 

A Percentage Change and vegetables. 
There was an increase of 1.4 per cent in the cost of 
# March February 100 food in Springfield in March, 1945, over that for the same 
1944 1945 month a year ago. There were increases in price for eggs, 
6.6 per cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 5.0 per cent; 
~ All items........... + 2.9 +0.2 126.0 the fruit and vegetable group, 3.3 per cent; cereals and 
| ee wt +26 40.4 135.0 bakery goods, 1.6 per cent; sugar and sweets, 1.0 per cent; 
+63 139.0 and meats, 0.3 per cent. Declines occurred in the price of 
dried fruits and vegetables, 1.1 per cent; beverages, 0.9 
—_ Fuel, electricity, and ice| + 0.2 0.0 105.2 per cent; fats and oils, 0.4 per cent; canned fruits and 
4 vegetables, 0.2 per cent; and dairy products, 0.1 per 
cent. Comparison with the price of food for February, 


*December survey. 1945, shows a decline of 0.7 per cent, with none of the 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. classifications showing an increase. 
TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change March, 1945, from 
Commodity Group March, 1944 February, 1945 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
+2.6 +1.2 +1.4 +0.4 —0.3 —0.7 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. +2.4 +0.6 +1.6 —0.1 0.0 -0.1 
+2.7 +1.9 +6.6 —6.8 —6.6 —7.0 
Fruits and vegetables.................. +6.5 +5.1 +3.3 +3.1 —0.5 —1.4 
+0.7 —1.6 —0.4 +0.4 —0.6 0.0 
+1.8 +0.5 +1.0 +0.2 +0.8 0.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES * 


ALTON (Pop. 31,255) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, manufactures ammunition, 
bricks, glass, flour, leather, paper, steel, boats, tents, awnings, liq 
bluing, beer, vinegar, whiting, and men’s clothing. Lime and _ buildi: 
stone quarries, foundries, and an oil refinery are other industries. 

A diverse trend of fewer employees and larger wage pay- 
ments in the metals and machinery and paper goods, printing 
and publishing establishments was chiefly responsible for the 
decline of 0.2 per cent in employment and the gain of 0.7 per 
cent in pay rolls. The important chemicals products group, 
which includes the oil refineries in the area, reported slight 
increases for both items. Bank debits were 20.0 per cent higher 
than in February, and 17.2 per cent above those for a year 
ago. The valuation of building permits, $21,387, represented 
a notable gain of 88.9 per cent for the month. 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 


veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware . 


specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

The employment decline of 1.5 per cent was caused by a 
decrease in workers in metals and machinery firms. De- 
creased wage payments by chemical products and metals and 
machinery firms were offset by increases in transportation 
equipment pay rolls, resulting in a slight pay roll gain of 0.4 
per cent. Bank debits showed gains of 15.7 per cent and 12.2 
per cent, respectively, over those for February, 1945, and 
March, 1944. Building permits dropped 39.6 per cent for the 
month. Retail sales volume was about 25 per cent higher than 
the amounts reported for last month and a year ago. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. 28,405) 


(oRertie is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
ountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

A_ slight increase of 0.9 per cent in employment for all 
reporting industries was accompanied by a 2.9 per cent de- 
cline in pay rolls. Conditions in clothing and food manufac- 
turing concerns showed a similar diverse trend. Coal mines 
reported substantially decreased wage payments for the 
month. The volume of retail sales was 35 per cent higher than 
that for the preceding month and 16 per cent greater than 
the figure for March, 1944. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

The decline of 2.3 per cent in employment was caused 
by reduced activity in metals and machinery, transportation 
equipment, food manufacturing, and paper goods, printing 
and publishing firms. Gains by nonmanufacturing firms offset 
declines in other industries so that total pay rolls registered a 
0.1 per cent gain. Bank debits rose 30.1 per cent for the month 
and were 7.7 per cent higher than a year ago. Valuation of 
building permits recorded a sharp increase. Retail sales were 
29 per cent above the February figure and 17 per cent greater 
than in March, 1944. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio 
auto accessories.) 


Again declines occurred in employment and pay rolls, 
the decreases being 0.4 per cent and 0.3 per cent, respectively. 
Cancellaticn or completion of war production contracts in the 
shipbuilding and aircraft and parts industries was the chief 


*The reports are written from materials papotied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
tates Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional ¢. 


cause of decreased employment. Food manufacturing concerns 
reported a substantial seasonal decline; activities of meat 
packers were seriously curtailed by livestock shortages. On 
the other hand, utilities, wholesale and retail trade, and build- 
ing contractors showed gains in both employment and wage 
payments. Building permits rose 42.2 per cent. Bank debits 
were 35.9 per cent greater than in February but showed little 
change since last year. Both retail and department store sales 
were substantially above figures for February, 1945, and 
March, 1944. The cost of living was 2.9 per cent higher than 
a year ago, and 0.2 per cent more than in February. Retail 
costs of food rose 0.4 per cent in the month. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foun and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, mp products, 
and food processing.) 

Declines of 2.7 per cent in employment and 3.0 per cent 
in pay rolls reflected reduced activity in leather, food manu- 
facturing, clothing, metals and machinery, and transporta- 
tion equipment concerns. For nonmanufacturing firms, the 
decrease in number of workers was smaller, and wage pay- 
ments rose 4.4 per cent. Bank debits were 9.7 per cent greater 
than a year ago, and 24.7 per cent above the figure for Febru- 
ary, 1945. No building activity was reported for March. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manu- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and _ creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

Reduction of activity in the chemical products, food man- 
ufacturing, and_ transportation equipment firms caused de- 
clines of 2.4 per cent in both employment and pay rolls. Build- 
ing contractors and metals and —? establishments 
showed a diverse trend of more employees but smaller wage 
payments in March than in February. Bank debits were 244 
per cent higher than in February, and 9.5 per cent above 
those for March, 1944. Building permits fell off sharply, the 
decline being 76.4 per cent. Retail sales were 20 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and 34 per cent above the volume 
reported for February, 1945. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad = zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

The declines of 2.3 per cent in employment and 1.0 per 
cent in pay rolls resulted mainly from substantial decreases in 
the food manufacturing group, in which the large meat pack- 
ing industries are classified. Metals and machinery concerns 
employed more workers than in February, but reported 
smaller wage payments. Chemical products manufacturers 
showed increases for both items. A sharp drop of 79.3 per 
cent occurred for building permit valuations. Although bank 
debits were 14.8 per cent lower than in March, 1944, they 
rose 11.9 per cent on a monthly basis. Retail sales were 25 
per cent better than in February, and 4 per cent above the 
volume reported for March, 1944. 


ELGIN (Pop. 38,333) 


; (Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 


thread and yarn, automobile accessories, water sdfteners, street sweep- 
ers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, cylinders, shoes, clothing, 
steel cabinets, and tools. blishing is another important industry.) 

Similar conditions in the metals and machinery group 
caused a decline of 1.1 per cent in employment and an in- 
crease of 0.3 per cent in pay rolls for all reporting indus- 
tries. All other groups except textile manufacturers and 
service concerns reported fewer workers and smaller wage 
payments. Increased building activity was reflected in the 
valuation of building permits, $12,162, which more than 
doubled the February figure. Bank debits for March, 1945, 
were higher than those for March, 1944, and for February, 
1945, by 5.7 per cent and 18.0 per cent, respectively. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 

in and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing electrical 
equipment.) 

Sharply reduced activity in the food manufacturing and 
metals and machinery firms was the primary cause of the 
declines of 0.9 per cent in number of workers and 3.5 per cent 
in amount of wages disbursed. All reporting groups except 
manufacturers of chemical products and the service indus- 
tries had smaller pay rolls in March than in February. Con- 
struction activity increased sharply, with a rise of 575.0 per 
cent in the valuation of building permits. 


JOLIET (Pop. 42,365) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire bric horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, endars, cartons, tanks, beer, gyn 
dairy products, and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, c 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

A diverse trend of a 0.4 per cent increase in employment 
and a 0.5 per cent decline in pay rolls occurred in this area. 
Large declines in employment in the chemical products con- 
cerns were slightly more than offset by gains in food manu- 
facturing, metals and machinery, and other reporting groups. 
Pay roll gains for other groups were not enough to counter- 
act the substantial drop in wage payments for the chemical 
products group. Building permits showed a substantial gain 
of 63.8 per cent. Bank debits were 12.3 per cent higher than 
in February and 7.5 per cent larger than in March, 1944. 
Retail sales volume showed notable gains on both a monthly 
and a yearly basis, with increases of 37 per cent and 27 per 
cent, respectively. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important. 


manufacturing center for ee aes implements, furniture, textil 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, 
stone quarries.) 

In this area, more workers were employed in the re- 
porting industries in ‘March than in February and larger 
wage payments were made. Employment increased 0.2 per 
cent and pay rolls were 1.1 per cent larger. These gains were 
due mainly to increased activit¥ in the important metals and 
machinery establishments. The valuation of building permits 
fell off 70.5 per cent, the amount being $45,378 as compared 
with $153,885 in February. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furnitur 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomcorn, an 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

Employment was 1.7 per cent less in March than in 
February and 3.0 per cent less than a year ago. Pay rolls, 
however, showed a substantial gain of 14.9 per cent for the 
month and were 3.7 per cent larger than in March, 1944. Bank 
debits were 24.5 per cent higher than in February and showed 
only a negligible decline of 0.8 per cent from the amount 
reported for March, 1944. Sales tax collections (January fig- 
ures) were 5.0 per cent greater on a yearly basis, but showed 
a seasonal drop of 33.7 per cent from the preceding month. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, ——m 
Stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processe 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 
The decreases of 1.5 per cent in employment and 1.8 per 
cent in pay rolls primarily reflected declines in the food 
manufacturing and metals and machinery groups, although 
most of the industries reduced their activity. The only im- 
portant group which showed gains for both items was clothing. 
The valuation of building permits fell off sharply, with a 
77.1 per cent decline. Bank debits rose 15.2 per cent for the 
month and were 26.5 per cent above the amount for March, 
1944. The volume of retail sales was 39 per cent more than 


in February and 23 per cent greater than a year ‘ago. Retail 
costs of food were 0.3 per cent less than in February but 
1.2 per cent higher than in March, 1944. " 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 

pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, cases and store 
tures, shoes, Wy and steam equipment, and machine tools. 

Agricultural products are stored and processed.) 

For all reporting industries, there were gains of 0.1 per 
cent in employment and 1.3 per cent in pay rolls. Increased 
employment and larger wage disbursements in the nonmanu- 
facturing group were the chief cause of these increases. Some 
manufacturing concerns also had larger pay rolls. Building 
permit valuations showed a decline of 60.0 per cent. Bank 
debits, although slightly below the amount for a year ago, 
were 21.3 per cent higher than in February. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an ingestant 
manufacturing center for machine tools, piston rings, ome and auto- 
mobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, textiles, dware, wood 
and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, con- 
ditioning and heating equipment.) 

The declines of 0.6 per cent in employment and 0.3 per 
cent in pay rolls were due primarily to decreases in the im- 
portant metals and machinery group. Other manufacturing 
groups which showed downward trends were clothing, food, 
textiles, and wood products concerns. Nonmanufacturing con- 
cerns employed 1.3 per cent more workers and increased wage 
payments 3.9 per cent. Building permits, with a valuation of 
$91,710, almost tripled the February figure. Bank debits were 
24.5 per cent higher than in February, but 2.2 per. cent below 
those of a year ago. Electric sales to ultimate consumers 
decreased slightly. Retail sales showed a gain of 40 per cent 
over February volume and were 26 per cent greater than in 
March, 1944. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries; heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
ge glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island the diverse trend of a 1.2 per cent gain 
in employment and a 1.3 per cent decline in pay rolls reflected 
similar conditions in the important metals and machinery 
group. Building permit valuations more than tripled the Feb- 
ruary figure. Bank debits were 11.8 per cent and 122 per 
cent, respectively, above those for March, 1944, and February, . 
1945. Moline reported declines of 2.5 per cent in employment 
and 1.7 per cent in pay rolls, largely because of decreased 
activity in agricultural machinery concerns. Building activity 
showed a sharp gain of 397.7 per cent. Bank debits rose 15.2 
per cent for the month, but were 8.1 per cent less than a 
year ago. Retail sales in the area exceeded those of February, 
1945, and March, 1944, by 30 per cent and 21 per cent, 
respectively. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

Rather sharp declines in metals and machinery and trans- 
portation equipment concerns accounted for decreases of 0.6 
per cent in employment and 1.3 per cent in pay rolls. Whole- 
sale and retail trade establishments and service concerns, on 
the other hand, reported increases for both items. Building 
permit valuations showed a small gain of 3.0 per cent for 
the month. Bank debits were 24.9 per cent higher than in 
February and 6.0 per cent above the figure for March, 1944. 
Retail sales rose 40 per cent in March, and their volume was 
15 per cent greater than a year ago. The retail costs of food 
were 1.4 per cent greater than a year ago but declined 0.7 
per cent from the figure for February, 1945. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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